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HDS'TRACT , - ^ , - . 

Doscr i bod in this r opor t is a 5;t udy which wao 
undor^-'akcn in W.iFcon^;in to evaluate th^ effectiveness of the 
'Farent -Child Nutrition Edjication Project. A review ot li^eratuiti 
lealinq^with p ar en t - c en t o.red approJiches in education is provided. Tht;; 
study^. s tocus, its m'^-nhodoloqy , its traininq of parents and data 
collected from pre and port tests "qf the children and parents wuu 
participated, in t-ho pro'i^'^ct are (described and discussk^d, ?'indiaqi> 
indicate that the effect ot tfainiiig with a parent-child i nter act i:) a 
component wAs positive. Recoran en dat io ns for the development ot 
nutrition education proqrams with a parent-child 'interaction . 
component -are outlin-^l. (F13) ^ 
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Youth Ar.tMitr. :u; well as progrvitn assistants in Brown, Kacint*, 

ami Outa^',ami(! countios lor tluvir participation in the KPNtlP lamily 
prvvjcct. Th>^T pilot study rould not have bo(vi undertaken without 
their assistance and enthusiastic suptpom . Special thank;; *ire 
(^^ivcn to the home economl!;ts and youlli a^;euts for thoir joint pcirtici- 

nation in teach inr, cu\d rrviterial development."^ Trogiv^tn assistants 

. ■ ■ ^' _ ) 

should be thanked for the vital role they played as/ Link with pro>i:ram 

' f , • 

families. The constant evaluation of training, and nviterials 'by county 
r.taf t "px^^ed valuable in planniup. successive lessons to be more useful 
and more relevant to needs and interests of Kl*NEP . 

Othe^ people who madQ valuable contributions to the project are the 
!^ome bconomics Prof^ram U\iiders in the Northe.Vst and Southeast districts 
and those who helped in preparation and analysis of the test instrument 
Mary IX^hlman and Ardea Hardie, The entire project was made possible 
throuj^.h the constant • support of Marlys Richert - State Frof.ram Leader 
of Home Economics,. - • • 
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1. « INTKOOIK'TION ^ 

Nutrit ion oaucaVion in the Uultoc\ States lu»r. oxp.xmlot\ ,',rt^ »tlv J.iiu'e th.> f ir;;t 

nutrition r 1 cT!f:o.-. wort- hold in trfr «\U'ly l'.lOO';i, (1) ,rontiM)t , lorm.tt, .oul. . 

4fo,\l'i havf uX-w altered as new Knowledr.e i..-. discovered and new toachinr 

n<vspito seventy years ot or^'.tmir.ed yutrvtioii education / poor (^t-in^- habit r. 

are tar 1 iK)m belnr eliminatod. Thir. is serious because of the nviny implications/ 

t 

that nutritional statin> has for heabth. An estimator 30 percent of the 

American population is overwel^;ht. (?) The mortality pate is higher ^ ^ * 

overweik'.ht. individuals and many will suffer from such diet-relatod di^^^as/^s* 

as matyirity-ouset diabetes mellitus, 1 iver \H scase , and cardiovascul ar /flisease . 

C^) Undernutrition is not uncommon in the United States. ^(.3) Low weight 

mothers tend to give birth to low birth weight babies who have a d/creased 

chance survival. CO Undernourished individuals are more ('.ei^^rally tired, 
• ■ " N 

unable to concentrate, and prone . to disease. (5,6) rurthrrmorc , nationwide 

* f ' J 

ty>od consumption surveys have ilidicated a decrease in the average intake of 

may 



certain nutrients. (7) In effect, the 'American eater maVy^e less than 
optimally nourished in tj>e midst of plenty- 
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Nutrition education has 'an important role in changing^ poor, food habits by 
providing the coT:sumer /w I th information necessary to select a nutritious 
diet. ^(8) (3) This information is universally needed regardless of income, 
geographic location, cultural, social, or ^onomic pattern or level of 
education/ (9) Unwise food choices arc made by' individuals of all factions 
of society. But it is tho.se persons with limited incomes who suffer most from 
ignorance of nutrition becavjse their narr.in of safety is the smallest. (9) (3) ^ 

The need for eft.ective nutrition education programs is apparent. Unfortunate!),', 
r.uiy past pror.ra-^s have had li^^tle effect boy^^nd shortrterni cha^iges in cognitive 



ability. (H^) K^siwrch in luUiMtion ^^l\lrat ion i:; tu*oo:;sary to disccwer how 

to cft*oct suic^ a transfer; to find tho mi:;sin^ link lu^twtMki nutivit ion odvication 

an<l its fo<\l of ostabl i ;.h in)\ n\itr i t iona 1 1 v so'nn^l food liabitj;, (10) (11) ^' 

0 no. juitrition pro^^ram which ha?* rruidi* soin<' apjvii^ent m\iocoss <imon^\' low income 
tamilies in tho lixpanvlf^d' Tood:; .md Nvitrjtion KdviQ^i t ion f ror,iMTn . ^r.FNr.P, a part 
of thr Unxtod Stvitrs nJpart^ont ot - Af'.r icul turo , i s ,present-ly operating', in L>0 
r..tiitei;, 'KrNrr war. dovcloped ar. a resource for low income fainiliei;. T\'\o, prop.ram 
was basod on the assumption that the most beneficial environment for learn.inj: 
tor low income jvirents would he in their own hc^mo v.*or)<in^ one-to-one with a 
trained 'l>ut non- prof esr. i onal pt^rson,, Propram assistants make home visits to 

prof.ram familier; ( who *vol untt'cr* to bo involved^ in LVNllP) al)Ova*i'twi ce per month. 

k * . , ' , . , 

Topics such as meal planninp., food sanitation^ nutrient r^^qu irementi; , p.ardonin^;, 

V' ^ ' , . ■ 

and food preservation arc discussed vtth the homeTn<ikor ; Print materials are 
distributed to families. Program assistants also help the homemaker to be 
aware of the various resources available to the family (ep. food stamps). 

The apparent snccess of Ll^NFP may be explained by its format. of home visitation 
by a paraprofcssional. This allows for a trusting relationship to be developed 
Sooner and a larf.er degree of individualization of learning, to occur. , 

Application of general' principles from the field of education can be made in 
th^ teaching of nutrition. Among the recent trends m education is tne move 
-from the child-centered approach to the parent- centered approach. A ntimber of 
training programs are utilir.ing the natural role of parents as teachers of their^ 
children and crediting their effectiveness to this approach. (1?) In-light 
of t;he role parents play in affecting the formation of food habits and the 
general nutrition status of their cb.lldren, such an approacli c:ould be beneficial 

I . 

in nutrition education. - 
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Research work was' vloiic in l<r;'« ,l'.V7i) in Wisconsin which ^ook.-a .U th.- t-floct. 
ol te.\chinj: horoemakors ;;irtflar nutrition lor.r.onn an tho .« recoivod by th.'ir 
children in at" tor-r.chool voiffh Rroupr.. "The hypothcs i j-.f the study was that 
nutrition JLensons t^u^ht- concurrent ly to p.ircnts and chlildrt-n, would r.-sult 
.in ificreaued longt^/ity ol corinltivo chanj'O and inereaswl intake of tho Ic-ods 
emnhanizcd. Although the test resultr^ did not show this cftoct, the researcher 
; States in the concluding remarVs that: 

' "The idea of parent-child education should not be abandoned, rather 
it should be realised that the coordination of lessons between school 
p,roups and the home is not enour,h. to create an atmosphere for learning, 
' and cooperation between parent and child J The parent must be directly 
-involved as an .educ.itor and taufht basic Iprinc ipr^s of child development, 
as well as nutrition to* be effective (13) 

The hypothesis that the parent must be directly involved in the education of 
children and be tau^.ht basic principles of nutrition and child development 
■formed the basil? for "The Parent-Child Nutrition Kducation Proiect." This 
pilot project was funded " through the State of Wisconsin's Expanded Foods and 
Nutrition Education Program.. The project utilized th€> parent-centered approach 
' • and evaluated the effectiveness of parents being d irectly . involved as educators 
for their children. 

II. LITLRATURK RF>VIi:W 

A . . Th e Parent-Centet-ed Approach : 

Manv human develop:;jenta 1 research studies have examined the crucial role parents 
play in the growth and dov<?lopment of- their children and the goneral^life styl-e 
of their families. The rr.ajority of ' these studies done with low socio economic 
scale, (S.K.S. ) families have concluded two basic parental concerns: the deep 
concern for the general welfare of their children and tlie strong desire to 
improve their ability to cope with life. (14) ^- . . 

These conclusions have provided opportunities for parent-centered programs to 
' ■ . ■ *• 

* — , ^ 

evolve. The parent-centered appr^Dach is designed to utilize the family environ- 



inrnt as the tsduca t i onal st'ttin^:, with th** par<MU?i bfin^'. dirrctlv involvocl in n 
f 

the teachiiu'. prortv;:; ot thrir chijdmi. This mod(»l for family involvem«Mit 
, t c)c\i?;os oti tho vit.il role partMitV. play in thoir oh i .1 (Iron ' ilevo lopnuiit . Tho 
objcrtivt* ot this «ippt.^>av'h i.*; for jvuMMitr. tc^ btu^c^mt^ t^ffoctivr part i c ipant v. 
in the ttMchin^; prt^cesii ol tluMr chitclren. This is accompl i r.hed l>y prc^vid i nj'. 
loarn^inf. oxiu^rieh^-s Itn* patHMits dralin)^; with tamily dcvol ojyi^ent and su^'.p.o.st in^-^, j 
sprcnf^^ parent-nhi Ul actlvvlir:;. ( K% , 17)^ ' ' 

These pr^of.rams dosi>:.ned to enah^e parcMits to become niope effective teacl\ers 
toT^ their ch i Idtn^n liave mot basic d i f t i cul t ie:; and chal lenp.es . Low S.P.f.. 

f ami I it-:; may lack opjxirtvin it i es, to attain knowled^^o al)0\it the >j,eneral mental^ 

■I 

phyjiical / and ^mc^tional dcvelopmtMit ot their childr(*n. Research in the fie^^ 

• K • 

oi parrnt education aL;;o indicates that iow S.L.f^. parents frecjuently ^experience 
anxieties and feelings of inferiority about their ability to succeed and feel 
■ control led )>>y outside events rather than being;^able to assei't any controls of 
their own. (18) Scn.'-.itivity to failure by low S.K.S. adults may be due to a 
low self -concept resulting', from unsuccessful experiences in school as children 
and lack of self-cQnfidence due to their economic, social and/or psychological 
back^^round. (19) Invest Ig.at ions in the "field of adult learnin[^ sur.p.est the need 
for an open and inforrrv^l framework for the g^reatest success ir> learn inf,. This 
informal teachinj^, rroji^owork* m.ip^ht best be provieleQ i.n tlie individual's own home. (12) 

With these factnrr> in mind, researchers h^'jve explor^ed ways of .working with parents 

and children in their homes. Studies have found that 'i,t is jSossible to make 

parentis effective teachers, l>y a series of home-visits over an extended period 

of time. .Two examples of paretit-ch ild interaction programs using the home as 

a learning environment aVe ^listed below: 

"Development of a Model of Familv Involvement," University of 
1 II liTiois-Urbana is utilizing a pa rent -centered program, to teach ■ • 
^ mothers child management skills to ^enhance their children's 
Q cognitive and emotional development. , ^ ' 
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cmteroa approach to iiurtMSo the qualitative iiit ot\h l-i hrt.wet 
mothorjraiul their intants. r ' ; ^ ' H 



Additional advantaK<'?> rosultinv: trom the impl (^mtn^tat i on oT thi:. appro<ich 

include: I) a spiU-oVer ettecl t rqm a t<\rf,et ohihl to othe-r ^ ch ildren* i n th<» 

family, a phenomon.t ternird "vei^tical d iftu.sion ; p<irentr. Ivvinj: in proxirnity 

to tamilies involved In intervont ion ,pix>>,i^ims have hocome interested and tried 

tiv.r.epixKluce ii) their liome.s aspects* of the pix)^,ram tlioy have been abl** to learn 

al)out; 3) parents involved in^ the intervent ion pro>^,rnm have reported success in 

4 

other life situations (ie, improved hoine-manap,ement techniques, developed . 
confidence to become involved in volunteer work or communitv-action groups) 
dut> "^o their enh<inci»d level ot interaction with their ^children at hoirve , ( 12 ) 



\ 

IV, Tomation ot I'ood Habits 



Nutritional status is' affected- by an individual * s pattern oC eat^nr, ( f opd' habi t s ) . 
The formation of food habits is d complex phenomenon )>ec»nuse it is a result 
of l>oth objective and subjective factors. The objective factors, include physical^ 
biological and technolo^; ical inf lu^ces /^Thc sub j ect ive"- factors include cultural, " 
social^ and pysicholop.ical influenci^s. (8) 

The predominant influencle affecting, the formation of food. "habits is the family. (20) 

A child's food habits a^e. influenced by the availability of food m the homo 

(objective factor). According to Lewin*'s Channel Theory, parents have a 

"gatekeeper" role in controlling: the "channels" through which food comes to the 
\. . ' 

table They, thus, exert a direct' influence oK the food habits ttiat their -y a« 
^ children develop, (2l)' This theory has become c^mpl icated by the results of 
' more recent studies which have indicated a ^greater role by children than 

previously described in influencinp. food purchases made by their parents. ; 
Many food comfianics aim food advert isements at the "<»hild consumer ," realizing 
the effectiveness, with vhic.V. a child can "plav his or her parent;s hand.'; (22) 
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l\it^tWit?^ »iIno in nurno4» their ^chi IdrtMi by the at tilxulej*. they (humous t rate towar^il:; 
certain ftX)(l.*i (subjective factor). Fartnits' f tx)d likes anvl vtirdike:; copi;'et;j>onvt 
closely ,to tho;;e ot a- oh i Ul ( tluuse correlations are iilso'ti'tie for oUler sLblings) 
(.^3, 2h) Tarent s- iVttach -nvMi-nutr i t ional s i >;n i t i canct* ti> foods when cert»tin * 
t oods. are used iis rewards punishmrn t s , or pac i (N^ers for their children. (V'O 
for example, a child nviy come to think of a sweet iir. special and more desirable 
than a vej:,etabl^* when he or :;he, must eat the v^jv' ^ ^ to ^^.et the sweet.' The 
atnios.pher^' in the hom^ at eatinjr, times, the way the food is prepared, and the 

v 

jpanner it is r.orved are also saibjective lactors ^Inf Inenc in^ the attitudes a 

I 

child ha;; alx^nt iooi.\ and eatin^;^ and the food piit terns he or sho develops. (B) 



o f . 1 1' i t i t 



;,A prop.rahi of . r/uti* i t ion etlucation which is focused in the home would appear to 
' be a very effective approvich in the' development of sound food habits for the 
whole family.' Previous nutrition education programs have focused on thc; child 
in scho61 or in youth pTK)ups . Without involvement of the family, which exerts 
such a strong: influence on the child, the lack of successful long ranp^e effects 
is unders.tanriablo . Involvement of parents could resvftt in insif:ht nbout the 
ways they can affect food habit formation and the significance of this for'their 
children's well-being. 

C. I'ocus on Nutrients: ' ^ 

' ; • J . ' 

Training materials/ for the experimental group of the pilot project were deslirncd 
to* focvis on the func^^^ons, requirements, and food sources qf the four nutrients 
Vitanin A,- Vitarnin C*(ascoFbic acid), calcium, and iron. Cooking methods which 
are inportant for maxiir^urri retention of nutrients were also included. There were 
two reasons for this focus, 

1. Review of the A i tfTci tur*^ indicated certain benefits of a niitrien-i: 
approach ar. a tochniqvic for ]earninp, . 

2. Review of diet stvi'lier. ir. the" United Sta'try.^ indicated subopt itr.al intake 
of several nutrients, most frequently Vitamin A, Vitamin -C, calciuin, 

- and iron. 
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ThoVl^ic Tour'' h.v; born a popul.u- t*"clui ijjuf« 1 ot> tc.Tchinr. nulration 1 or^ numv ' 

torwa!\l tool that in oasily vnulrrstotvV ,iiul applicMl>W' to da i 1 v "hm 1^1 anni . 

Mowovt»r, somt' nutrition o.lucMtor.-.Miavo orituM-.-iNl it:; clarity and j;t^rair,ht- 

*' * . . ^ . * 

torwardncss }or being non-mot ivat i-n^\ . 

"The food ^^roup^; appro. ich ttMH; r.tiulonts what to and 

implies that this is all there i:.; to know al>out nutrition. ^ ^ 

Tt is not l>as(ul on studtMitr.* quei.tions and • rur iosi ty . 

i:xtCMisive use of tht^ t o\u^ ^.roup.s is likely to ^havv an 

'advors.e effect on the interc!;t in init r 1 1 i on . • Th is 

trailitional approach is inadt^quatc to accompl i s.h -Uu' 

ilesircd ro!;nlts in nutrition education." (?'>) ^ ^ 

The ability' of the hasic Tour to hr applied to daily meal planninr, has alr;o 

bt-en chiUonr.«-<l :-.inco it do.--, not allow loi- th.- i ncrear. inj' complt-xitv of food 

^ho ic«-T.,-to ho nvulf bv tho consumt-r in tod-iy.s mai-Kt't . 

''It ir. inadrqu.i to to copo with modorii food technolof.v ' r.' 
practices of tort i t i rat ion , .-.vnthotic nntriont onrichmoiit , 
and fabricaloj foods." 

V 

:\ todchiiH' appro^c^l whioh lorur-or. on nuti'ionts has boon sup^r.^'-^^tctV nr. an alternate 

/ 

to tho food ►M-oups approach. It is felt tlw^t the nutrient approach would allow 
for tho technolovuctl chanr.os and "^^^^ increai;e the motivation to learn 

\ 



and apply, 

-*'If an imlividuyil receives hackgrhund in nutrition in! or- 
mation empnasir.inr knowlcdA*-" ot nu):rient needs and best 
food sources of nutrient's, he can use a discovery or 
problem-solving, approach to select toods which wiVl lT>^st 



own rul 



assure his ituti'r it ioiu 1 well-bein^^. He can make up his. 
own rules which^will have meaning for him." p. 113) 

Tho- nutrient approach/ in sur.nary , would be beneficial because ol its r,reatcr 

adaptability to an over ohanr.inr, food irarKet and its greater motivational force 

f or\ learning, .• ' " . ' " ' , 

Various dTet surv^nT. h\vc b-fn -K^dc _in tho United States to obtain data on 
nutrient intakes -of individuals. Nutrient composition of the diet is calculated 
' and compared, to a standard such as the ?.ccomnended Daily All^owances. 
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A revifw of dirt survry:. taVri^ in tho United Stcite:; t ^OITl i !>7 1 ^.U)7 , iiulic»i1t»(l 
lh,it Vitamin A, Vitamin (\ ^'alri.nm, dnd iron wrro mo:.t often found to \h\ low 
-^t^ Anu'rican dii»ts. {?'?) The;. <» value:; wei^i> V(»lat^»d to ii^come l«»vels ;;o lhat 
individnals amv^n^; th«» lowrst income l(»vrh; hatl the .low^^nt intakr:; of 'thrr.^^ 
tour nutrients. ( ) 

Recent nutiMtion r.uf^vry;; indicate that nutriont def iciencies with sevoro 

clini^cal symptonr. are tMre in the United rotate:;. (S) Marj^.inal do f ic i«»n<^i en 

antl undernutrition are not rai'e as evident from Iheji^^-^v^urveys and affect to 

the lar>;er»t de>\rre, tho:a» of lower socio-economic .status. Little is known 

alx:>ut the loT^g:-term effects, ot nvir^.inal detici^ucies and undernutrition, but 

thoae conditions Ivwo beon implicared m preventinf; «in individual from attaining 

hif^ or her full potential in physical prowth, academic achievement, 'and social 

^ad ;] ust men t » thus tending; to perpetuate the *'vicious cycle of poverty. (S) (8) 
•* 

MCTMODS - • 

A. r?<pcr imtSn ta 1 Htj^ij^i 

Three Wisconsin counties pvirt ic ipat iU).!; in the Lxpanded Foods on Nutrition 
LducatioTi Pro^^ram were involved in this study. 'These ar€^ Brown ^ Outagamie, 
yfld Fuicine Counties. The counties were cho5;en on the U^sis of interest of* 
county staff,' support of state staff supervisors, and level of county par tic i- 
pat ion in rniCP. 

The experimenta/l f.roup was composed of m^LP families from Brown and Racine 
counties. The control f.roup was made up of EF'NEP families from 0^tar,amie County 
The ,tra in in^; received Ly the prop^ran assistants in the experimental ^roup, was 
to be transmitted by them to the parent and then from the parent to the chi^rcn 

1"he tra in in^, ^rece 1 vod bv the prof.ram assistants in' the control ;^,roup did not 
include a corr.ponent for transmission ^of inf orrAt ioh from tb.e parent to the child 
The purpose of this type^ of control ^,fc\ip^ where • tra inin;; occurs but is not 
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:v\l. tiMiniuK, , i?^ to control 



like cxporimtMitv\l, tiMinLn^, to control t^l^tir potential t cct ot thr >^ 
proMMicr of the ro-.t\irch(»r in the county ( inr.t t hr cont inurcl proiuMioo ot somolody 
ntvkUyno nvittrr wh.it Wvw; tau>;ht, ^niUl intlnmct* tt-st ;;coim»s). 

The prop.MH] as;;lstant^ in eAch county wcro ar.Ktul to r;clort t ivo f.imilii-; from 
^iTX)n>', thoso with whom* thov wrro already worKinr:> \y In- involvod^in th i .s j^ro'irct. 
Tamilios met two criteriCi to bo eli^vible for participation:' 

^ ■ - • - ^ A- 

1. The family gon:;'! steif of at least one parent and two children. 

The two children were ^n t^ of the specified ap,e p.roups; M-b"year;. , 
7-10 ye^irs, and 12-lU y^cirs; (These a[\e proupr, were chosen to divide 
nc/?i'^c»adir^; preschoolers from children attending; ;;choo.l and to divide 
elementary .school a^^.e children from juntbr hif^Ji afte chidren. * The 
Ivitter division was mhde to aid in the i nten^retat ion of tc^st result;;.,, 
since the same t<f^st Wlis used for both ap.e p,roups). ^ 



The workini:.experi/ni*ral desljv^ Cvilled forN^i divi:;ion of j^rop.ram assistants i 
therespect ivo f«imilie:; into^wo groups in both tho experimental and /contrpl. 
count ies 
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The fnodel is illustrated ih^ Figure I, 

Kxper imtMital (Brown f. Racine, 
Groups Counties) 



Control Groups (Outagamie CoJ 



Pietest 


^ ■ X 


-r ! ' 


Pretest 


X 




.'rain ing 


X 


X 


• Traininjv>^ . 


® 


(2) 


Post Test 


X 


X 


Post Test 


X 


X 



*C-1 The families who were grouped into E-1 took the pretest, received the 

^ training with the parent-child interaction component and took the post test. 

'.•'-r:-2 The families whol were grouped into i;-2 did "not take the pretest but 

received the same training as P-l and took the cost test. (This group 
would serve as a control for P.-l since it would check on any potential 
effect of the pretest oi\ scores attained on the post test. 

^C-1 The families who fomed the C-1 sectibn received the pretest, .the training 
without the parent -child . in tereac t i on component and the post te^t. 

rrt^r-.p The families who were ^ixoupf^d into r-2 did not take a pret(>st but received 
th*^ same training as C-1 and did take the post test. 

Figure I Experimental Pesign er^ployed in FFNTP familv project 
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The initial experimental clof,ign called fpr a, division of f anil ien into two . ' 

additional groups in both experinental and control counties. See Figure II. 

In actual practice, it was j\ot possible to obtain a larf.e enough sample size. ~~ — 

0 

,j Lx-perimenta 1 ( H;rown f. Pa cine 

Groups .Counties) ' ControT Groups (Outagamie Co.) 



Pretest 


X 




Pretest 


X 




Train i rip. 




. i., /_ „ .., - 


jrSi ininf^ 






Post Tf'St 




X 


Po:;t Test 




^ X 



Th'' f-T^nilicr, who were t^) be r.r<^uped. into r-3 woul*^ take the pretest and the 
post te;.t but would not rcccivr. training, othon, than tTTo usual training. Their 
re'^.pective pro;»r.l::i* a-.s : MrUit would not attend special training/, sessions* 
A St a t i St i ra 1 .jnalysir; of the difff'rcnces l)ftweeri the' pretest Snd post test 
sroros of lamili'v. in P-3 wo\i]^! be r.idc? to note the effect of ^'^rr.e passing." 
Gert^iin events rr.^iy occur nritur.illy with tine which could influence* post 
/ te'>t .scores (TV pro^^r.in c^r r^ttion.il nutrition campaign). ♦ ChoUld a J 

r. i gn i f i c<int differenc 1 nrjt^- 1 In the K-l. grovip, this sho'ul<i be t-iken 
into a^coijnt wlien itit erpr<*t i n;' ro suits from the analysis of pretest and 
post test scor*M» iri; P. -1 . 

•.'iiVj;^i4 The i'iTr\[\\o', who w^.rr to b'* gr^'jupf'd into F-U w6uld taJ^e the jofjt tost 
but would tint ttif*^' pr'etf'St or r^'ceive any training oth^rr than the 

usu«i] training. rh*»ir r^spertive program assistant?; would not attend 
spec i til training '.fs:: i orr; . A ronp-ir i sr)n of post tc-st scor*es attiiined 
by persons in F^-U with thosr* in })-3 wou]d be aii additional check on the 
potential eff»*ct of thr- pr».'te', t on the post t^*st . A compririr.on of por. t 
test score's attairn^d by pr-rs-^^ns in ii-U with those in wovild be another 

ctHTk on thf* potential r-flort o{ timo pas'^ing. 

The lanilif-. wliO wfrr> to br» yrrj\ipf(\ into r-3 would take t)\<' f^reterit and 
thp post tf-'.t but would liot r<'C'*iv*' trainin^^ oth'T thtin thf usvmI training. 
Thf'ir r rsp^'f t i Vf» prfigrarri assist, mts wo\ilf1 not attend :-.[>f^cial tr/iirrjng 
r.o-.'. i on'> . An an'jly':ir. of i h*' d I f f f^rorices brtw'*e»n th^* f)rf»test oiid por.t tf-st 
i.f_rji *'\ (fi larTulI'*'. in 3 v/^/u ] r j ]jf rn.id'* to TK^t** the <*ffect of ^'liinf 
par.sing/' av ir» I. 3. 

ffljf u Thr* w<T<' to I group'wl into r u wrjuld taV** th*' porit t'^st J^nt 

won] not t-i^'- t If < pr *■ t ? or rf^^'ivr any trairiing oth**r than thr ur.ual 
trainirig, . This grpup vn^'jld -.t-rv** i ri 'i sirnilcir nianiu*r as ]. v/hir h was to 
b^- .ui a'MitlfaiaJ r ho< k on t pot'-ntial f I *'r\ ',<)i th«' ])j'f'U"^t and timo pa';';ing. 

Pigur#- II A'Miti'atal ''a^aip-. In'l'id'-d in Inlti.»l lixp'TM rrM-nt a 1 I)''".lg,ri Pm;>]oy(vl in 
- ' ' 1. 1 ti\A' I ani i \ y I r o j*- 1 
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B. Ev aluation Measures 

A number'of tools 'were used to help evaluate the effectiveness rrf the training 
iif*the experimental counties. A test was developed and given as a pretest and 
post' tctet, lo^7,s were kept desci^ibin^, home visits by program assistants, program 
assis^otits rated the helpfulness of each learning activity usecj with the family^ 
and, changes in nutrient i-htake were determined by pre and post liARS -forms 
(NutriV?nt ■ Adequacy Reporting System). 

The adult test was designed as a questionnaire in order tcf ie more informal 



and not d irrupt "tb.e trusting relationship between progrnm assistant and parent. 
T^ie test dcv^lopeo f or the year olds was also a q^stionnaire . The school 

agf-d chiinr('n filled 6ut the test independently. See f^art 7 for samples of 
these r;oasures . ' ' , 

C . Tra i n iri,^ 

Tliere w^^re f Lf'h t • tr.i i n i np .sessions for each county which were focuserl on 5;pecifir 

/ 

/ lr-:sonr, and two training r,p'.:.ionr; 'wluch focused on the testing i ns trument fi lor ^ 
a total of ten tr-iining workshopr.. These ten sessions occurred .over a five 
month time period from mid December to mid 'May.* 

Trviining on how to give the pretest and post tests occurred 5n al] three counties 
Rrogr^jrn .issir.tants were taught abou> interviewing techniques ajid ur.icticerl giving 
the' (itjest jonruiires to *-.ich oth.-r during tli*- wr>rkshoi>. Those prr,gram ar;sistants 
. who WIT'*' not t(; j'.ivo th'* ppeTr-st rlifl nnt attenrl thij. p.^r-t of tlw rnr-^.ting to y 
avoi^! .i i>^>t"ntial hi. is "Meot to f ?irn i 1 i ar i t V witli 1er:t cont'Tjts. 

Th*- f.i^hinr. t erljM rjw's usod in t h*- ' rrrn.j i Ti i ng tr.tininr s''s.sir,ns w**rr. similar in 
th*- exp*-rirfi''rjt 1 1 >ind rr,ritrr>l eoiintl'".. AtVempIs were irvirle to Ve*.p s^-ssions. 
inJor-ir.il. Th*' appr^'-e h w-is t i v i t y - o r' i n t r-d . " • her^t ur"'- w^-re bri'f .«nd for - 
eypJan-itory purposes. Th'- pro;'.rMrn ,i -^s i s t .in t jM-r-t i e-'*i*p'» t 'vl in ro 1 ■ p I .t y I r)g , 
Q pr<ifil''ni sr.lving .if t i v j t i ♦-s , .iiid group d'i sr m s s i on s . 

ERJC . J i • • 
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In both the experimental and control countfes. Home Economists and 4-H and 
Youth Agents shared the teaching and material development with the research 
assistants. ^ ^ 

The content of the training sessions in the experimental and control counties 
was not alike: there was limited coverage of the four "key" nutrients in 
Outagamie County as part of general nutrition training; there was no content 
dealing with child development in Outagamie and no Component for teaching 
parents to teach their children. 

l'. Training in Brown and Racine Counties (experimental groups] 
Hie following is a list of the eight lessons. 

VITAMIN A/Misconceptions of Children's Development ("0Ll3 WIVES TALES".) 
II-. VITAMIN A/I^hysical Development of Preschool* Children (4-6 years) 

III. VITAMIN C/^Mental and Personality Development of Preschool Children 
(4-6 years) 

IV. VITAMIN C/Revlew and Catch-Up | 

V. CALCIUM/Physical and Mental Development of Elementary School 
Children (7-10 years*) * / . 

VI. CALCIUM/Personality Development of Elementary School Children (7-10 

years) 

. VII. IKON/Physical Development of Adolescents (11-14 years) 
VIII. IKO!J/Persqnality Development of Adolescents (11-14 yeacs) 
The huuian development component was issed to enhance the ability of program \ 
ai>!iii;tant to teach parent?; how to become effective teachers of nutrition 

' for their children. It would be liilpossible for parents to be effective 
without a bafiic understand inj^ of developmental levels. This component was 
seen as an essential tool food optional transfer of nutrition infqjrmatlon 
and attltudea. ^ ^ 



° . ' i 

Certain elements were coaunon to the lessons implemented in" Brown and 

/« 

a/ ARree-Dlsasree Statements — Appfoximat^y 15 statements deal^ing 
with the subject of the lesson werc^presented to each member of 
the group for individual consideration. These served tiie purpose 
of initiating ^iscussion. 'Theses materials were developed to provide \ 
"the parent with the opportunity to discuss with the program assis- 
tant the following concerns: ^ 

1. The importfant role nutrition plays in everyone's development. 

2. Specific child-adolescent development topics. > 

3. The crucial role parents play in their childrert's development. 
ExpLanabory Statements— The agree-disagree statements were 

|accompanied by a detailed explanation of each statement. Each ^ 
^proKram assistant was given a copy of the explanations to use as 
a resource in discussions with parents. It was felt that the 

V 

parent received sufficient material Without 'also receiving the 
\f8 explanatory statements so these were not duplicated for use 

with pftents. 

s 'c,^ /ictivity Packets — Activity packets were developed to supplement 
lesson scries. The* purpose of. the activities was to stimulate 
parents-child interaction. Some activities were chorc-or iented 
but in a manner that could make the job more fun. • Others took 
the f-ornr of gaiaefj which taught nutrition concepts, 
d. Recipe ;i" A recipe which would be high in the nutrient being' cm- 
pha»i/.ed artel low in cost was handed out at each lesson. The 
«tU-mpl>wafi made to intro)^ice unfamiliar but highly nutritious 
foodii prepan-a In such a way that they might be accepted. 
Ke^lpefi were deii J y-.ned te readable by children and eauy to 
follow. They wiu e to nerve a;i a vehkle^ for teaching ahlnxi. , 

ERIC ' J ; 
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nutrient needa, functions/ and food sources as well as appro- 
' priate cooking procedures. 

■ 

During the course of the training period, the follWlng teaching tech- 

niques were stressed to the program assistants: 

<% ' 

a. Plan ancT organize for the individual family situation before . 
each home visit. 

b. Interact and teach each pareht according to her/his own aptitudes, 
talents, and learning styles*, 

C. Elncourage parents to develop their own adaptations of the learning 
materials Jio meet their family's needs» ' ^ 




d. Encourage parents to react ^rp^ the learning materials and make 
suggestions for lidprovements oi^^additional topics. ^ 

e. Be aware of personal^ emotional behdv4.oi^ wh^ interacting with 
parents. Be conficlent, patient^ undeiTsXanding, and enthusiastic. 
(Personal attitudes "rub off"' onto parents). 



Training in Outagamie County [control group] 

The following is a list of the eight lessons that made up the 

/ ' 

wprkeitiops in the control group. 



I. 


General Nutrition 


11. 


General fckitrition 


III. 


Coal setting 


IV. 


Logs-design 


V. 


Logy-how to use 


VI. 


Food Fads 


j 

VII. 


Weight Control'^ ' 


VIII. 


Weight Control 



The training content was chosen 'based on utiqueats from the EFNEP Miome 
economist and proj'.rfim as^^istaTita. I^sooufj were joint ly'^v^^^t^^^^^ 
presented by the reoear.ch assistant and the hom<r economist. The program 
leader from tliir; district plso participated in the teaching. Print 
matcriiilfi were difitcll)uted to program asslstiants to oupplcment lecturcH. 



No materials were prepared for distribution to the parents. One 
concrete resuit of the^ tra^ining sessions was the developfi^rnt of 
a new log form that the home^econcTmist and program assistants felt 
would be very useful. , . - 



IV. GENERAL FINDINGS 

A. Pr etest and Post-Test 

I ' : — 

Two statistical procedures have been completed to compare cognitive scores 

of the pretest and the post-test^ See Figure III below: 

I Exiperimental Groups fBrown & Racine Countleg) 

I E-1 . - ^ ' E-2 



* Random I zed Coin-' 
pl^te tlock 
Design 



Pretest 

Trairiing (with parent-clVLld , 
interaction comppoent) 



Po9t-teat 



V 



+ Completely Randoa Design 

Control Groups (Outagamie County) 
C-1 . p-2 



*lCandobized 
Compljete Block 
Desij^n 



f 



Pretest 

Training (without parent-child 
Interaction component) 

Post-test 
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« + Completely Random design ^ 

*6ne analyfiiii note* significant differences between pretes.t an^ post-^est scores 
pf K-1 and between the pretei^ and post-test scores of C-1. (K-l.is ttie group 
!of f.Tmilieti who took the pretest and post-test In Browri and Racine Counties, 
!the experimental treatment countie;;. C-1 is the group of f ainlliefi who took 
'the pretest aiid poiit- test, ^n Otftagamie County, the control treatment county). 

\ T\\e statistical* model used in this aa?ilysiG was the randomi/X'd complete b lock 

' d esigtu The F-tei>t. jurafi ufied to note significant differences between mean 

J ' _ , ■ ^. 

, percen'tagr^ licoreri. For a moiM^ detailed sumimiry of refitjiltfJ and tor an explana- 

I 

' tioa of the mo<le]ii and testfi used 'j^n the /inalyslf., see Part 2 of tlie report. 



-fThe second analysis noted signifdcant differences between the post-test 
scores of B-2 and E-1 and between the post-test scores of C-2 and C-1. 
(E-2 is the group of families which took the posL-test but no4 the pre^ 

r . 

test in Brown and Racine Counties. C-2\iS'the comparable group in 



Outagamie County). 



/ 



The statistical model used in this analysis was the completely random design 

The Potest was used to note the ley|^ of significance of differen<;e 

"""" , ' . ' . ^ ■ 

between .mean percentage scores. 

^ Figu^e III Statisttcal Procedures Used to Analyze Cognitive Tests 

The results of the statistical analysis are summarized in the following 
tables'. Table 1 indicates the^results of 'analys'is 1 comparing pretest 
and post-test scores of L-l and of C-1. Table 2 indicates the results 
of the analysis 2 comparing post-test scor^s^^^><?rween E-1 and E-2 and 
between C— 1 and C-2* 

Although the re:Bultb are not sufficient to serve as a "proof" on the 
effect of the training with the parent-child interaction component, it 
is indicative of certain trends^ The following discussion states certain 
of the results and offers explanations for them. 

TABLE 1. ^ 
Adult Test 

1) The parents in the experimental group did dignif icantly better on 
the post-test than they did not the, pretest (p<.01)# whereas the 
adult test Hcoreji in CAitagamie did not chaijfge. 

This may be an indication of a positive effect of the training', on 
the test scoreii. (>n the average, parents who received the training 
with the parent-child interaction component received a hl}',her score 
than parents who did not receive thiii training. It Is Important in 



X^VBLE I. PAIRED DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRETESTS AND POST-TgSTS 











Correct 








Sample 
Size. 


Pretest 


Post-Test 
















ADULT 


TEST 












Experimental Group ♦ 
Brown County 
Racine 'County 


20 , 
10 


• 47Z 

/. ft 


63% 

AH 






Tot^l 


30 


47 


62' 






■Control Groups 

Outdgamie County 


in ' 




59 






J 






' 4 






YEAR-OLD TEST 


< 










Experimental Group 
Brown County 
Racine County v 


31 

' 8 


43 
57 


4 7\ 
65) 




• 


Total 


39 


46 








Control Group 

Outagamie County 




47 


32 . 


- 


4-6 


YEAR-OLD TEST 






• 






Experimental Group 
Brown County 
Racine County 


18 
9 


47 
AO 


46 
44 






Total 


27 


45 


45 






Control Grjjup 

OutaK'iioie County 


0 


52 


63 





* p < .0!> 
p< .01 
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future work to teach similar concepts to a control group. This 
will aHow a more conclusive statement to be made about effective- 
ness of the experimental tr^^atment • 
^2) The parents in Bxrown County showed a significant increase (p< ,01) 
on the mean poat-test scores whereas the increase in mean scores 
from pretest to ^)ost-test in Racine County was not significant even 

% though the mean test scores differed by 12 percentage points. The 

\ * ' ' 

small'^s^ple siz^ in Racine County (N-10) and the large variance among 

^individual scores were responsible for the lack of statistical signi^ 

ficance* * < 

V 

7-14^ Year-Old Test - . 

1) Th€?re wer^ no significant differences between the mean scores of the' 
pretest and post-test of the 7-lA year-old test of the experimental 
group. However, slight increase was note^d from the mean scores of 
the pretest to. those of the post-test. 

The slight improvement in mean test scores may be indicative of 
initial steps taken by parents towards becoming teachers of their 
children. Children were not supposed 'to receive direct contact with 
the program assistant » only with their parents. Mor^ research is- 
needed tg provide ^fective methods for program assistants to teach 
parents to teach their children. 

It is also possible that the teat itself was not adequate to demon- 
stratc any clianges in knowledge. More work must be idonfe to validate 
the testing instrument. " 
2) In Outagamie County, the mewn post-test score of the 7-14 year-old 
teat was significantly lower than the mean pretest score (p< .05). 

ii 

The preterit may have adverfioly affected scores on the post-test, 
Perhaps the 7-l<> year-oJda were bored by the repetition of the te»t4 



3) There were no significant differences noted between the mean 

■ i 

scores of the pretest and post-test of A-6 year-old test in 
either treatment group. 



In retrospect the test was not felt to be a valid measure ot.^ 

the material taught in our experim.ent. In future studies it ■ « 

will be essential to check for congruence between testing meJSiVJTe; . 

and content of.traiming. , • 

, J/ 



TABLE 2. . ""^^^^^ 



Adult Test ^ 

^ 1) There were no significant differences between the mean scores 

of the post-tests of the group of parents who took the pretest 

. ■ ^ 

and of the group of parents who did not take the pretest. 
This may be an indication that, for the parents, taking the 
pretest did not have a significant effect on the score attained 
on the post-test. 

\ 

7-1^ Year-Old Test 

1) The mean post-test score of those 7-lA year-olds who did not take 
the pretest was significantly greater than the mean post-test score 
of those 7-lA y^ar-olds who did take the pretest. This substantiates 
the negative effect of the pretest on the post-test for the- 7-lA year 
old te>t discussed earlier. Thope who took the pretest may have 
had lesfi desire to complete the repeated test. 

The effect may also be explained by possible population differences 
between the pretest and nonr-pretest groups. The sampling procedure 
was not random. Program assistanto chose the families for involver 
meat in the family project. A bias tould have been introduced at. 
this point. 
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Activity Evaluation Forms : 
The activity evaluation forms were designed to find out which activities were 
used and degree 'of helpfulness. This evaluation took place 

at the midpoint and end of the pioject. The program assistants were 
instructed to fitl out ti^e forma according to their impressions of the 
famil^ies* reactions to each activity used, (See Part II for the percentage 
pf the program assistants that- used each activity and the percentage of • 
program assistants that rated each activity 'Very helpful,") » 



Table 111 shows d iscussion and -act ivity material 


s whicti 


were used by' 8GZ, . 


or more of 
or more of 


the 
the 


program *Bssi^ants an^^-?fere r^ted 
program assistants wKen u^ied with 


"very 
their 


helpful" by 80% 
project families. 


TABLE 11 


'I, 

HIGHLY -USLI) AKD RATEU tLVfLRIALS 




> 


Traiaing 
Session 


Specific Content of Ac;tivit^ 


X P. A. 

Used 


• / 

% F.dj Rated 
"Very Helpful" 


III, 




Rip and the Vitamin C Story 


93Z 


• * 

88% 


111. 




Cook Foods to Sa^^e Vitamin C 


877. 


957. " 


IV. 




Vitamin C Game 


93Z 


100% * 


V. 




Calcium/Physical and. Mental 
Development of the 7-11 Year- 
Old 


86% 


887. 


V. 




Mom'f; Helper " 


87Z 


95% 


VI. 

< 


1 


Calcium/Personality Develop- 
ment of the 7-11 Year-Old 


80% 


90% 


VIZI. 




Phynlcal Development of the 
12-14 Year-Old 


80Z 


80% 
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Other development ^iMcutision/activity materials were rated as "very helpful", 
to their projer. t famiilefi hut a siiuiiler number of proj^ram assistants used 
them. iThls may be becaiu;e the inaterlaii; were not appropriate to specific 



TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF POST-TEST MEAN SCORES 



P<<ist-Te8t Mean" 
Score ^ 
E-2 (C-2) 



Sample 
Size • 



•?o8t'-Test Mean 
Score 
E-1 (C-1) 



( Sample 
Size 



ADULT TESt 



Experimental Group 
Brown County 
Racine County 

Total 

Control Group 

Outagamie County 



7-lA YEAR-OLD TEST 

Experimental Group 
Brown County 
Racifie County 

Total ' 

Control Group 

Outagamie County 



4-6 YEAR-OLD TEST 



Experimental Group 
Brown County 
Racine County 



Total 



Control Group 

OutaK''m>it: County 



30 



10 



31 
8 

39 




18 
9 

27 



63% 
62 



.59 



47 

65 

51 



32 



A6 

45 



63 



\ > 



16 
2 

18 



11 

41 

36 



17 
1 

18 

f 

17 



69Z 
72 

69 



53 



61 
67 

62 



45 



47 
38 

47 



51 



* P < .05 
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prograo families. 

Lower ratings on the "helpfulness" sca;.e given to each activity packet 
may be explained by lack of appropriateness to the specific ages of 
members of the families. Lower ratings' In some cases may be explained 
by format problems, (le. small print, too many litems per pAge, and lack 
of color) and In sufficient "active" Involvement of the child. 

The nutrient-focused recipes designed to teach nutrition were used less 

and rated lower. The recipes may have b^n contrary to basic food likes 

of families. Another explanation for their *low acceptance by the ^ogr^m 

assistants and families may have been format. The recipes may have been 

confusing to follow. Previous research^has shown that low-Income women 

may be resistant to experimenting with new recipes because of fear of 

food waste. FurthervinorG , the enjoyment of cooking may be lower for this 

group^. - . 

* . ^ ' • 

General rccommendatiorts for the development of future training activities 

are as follows: 

1. A sufficient number of activiticss should be developed , to allow , ^ " 

for more individual .choice. , 
»^ 

' 2. Activities should be developed along "practical" lines, to facili- 

tate naturally occurring events in the home. 

3. The format of the activities should meet basic criteria: - 

a) creatively designed to interest and appeal to families 

b) easy to do and relatively short in duration * 

, c) tjmphasize active and not passive behavior of family members Involved 

C. \x>^ P'orms ; ' ' . 

The special log forms were developed as a means continuous evaluation 
of tlie family projccit. Tlie program ansliitants were to record their impressions 
of the parents* reactloiwi to the training matoitlals. Optimally, the program 
assistant was to lili out tills log after each hc^e visit, 'i^'heoe forms were 
to be used in nddltion .to the iiMual KFNEl* county log forms. 
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In order to make a comprehenbive evaluation of the project the research 
Staff used the information recorded in either log form. Table IV ^hows 
/the program assistants' inprcssions of how the parents felt about their 
involvement and the percentage. 



TABLE IV. REACTION'S OF THE PARENTS TO PROJECT MATERIALS AS RECORDED BY 

^^OGRAM ASSISTANTS 



Type of Reaction 



/^Specific Rcact:^oh 



% of P,A. 

Recorded Reaction 



iPos^tive^ 



Utilization of acti^Alty7dis- 
cussion naterials by the parent 
enhanced her interaction skills 
with her family, # 



33% 



Positive 



4 1^ 

Introduction and appllcjition of 

the child-adolescent development- 
materials increased the parent's 
understanding of her children's 
mental, physical and eraotional 
development. 



20Z 



Positive 



Utilization of the nutrition 
activity/discussion materials 
increased the parent's under- 
standing of academic nutrition 
and its application. 



7% 



INVOLViaiENT IN PROJECT WAS 

B I-: N K F 1 C 1 A L 



TOTAL 60% 



Negative 



Content of activities waa 
irrelevant or unreal is tic to 
the parent (age-related activi- 
ties did not pertain t^ children 
or recipes were inappropriate 
to the i am ily's food habits). 



14% 



Negative 



Activities were too louy, and 
contained too much material to 
cover in a two-week period. 



•8% 
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No Reaction 



IliVOLVEMENT IN PROJECT WAS NOT 
BKNKEICIAL 



TOTAL 72Z 



No positive c>r iiej^atlve reaction 
I torn the parentfi ih regard to 
their invoive.iuent in the project. 



18% 



. 2:» 



Vioino spocillc corament:; x*t»c:ordod on loj^r. on how tlio project was benef icial to 

the family are listed below; 

"I think tlve activitleti are Krttat, I'm learning right along with my kid:il" 

•'I have enioy<*d all the lei.sons, 1 go through all the materials with' my 
children* it has brought us closer together/* 

•'Through working and planning together » our ttimily has fun and in much 
happier/' 

^ ''The introtluct ion of the chiUl development stagen has nvide me mor^e aware n 

of my children':; capab i 1 1 1 ies • 1 am beginning to understand why my 
lour-y<*ar old diV^^nds ;.o much attention^'* 

•'The child development m^iterials are very interesting and helpful* 1 need 
to be more aware of my chi.ldren's needs lor praise and recognition/* 

T4ie inforrnation that was recorded in th^^ logs seemed to indicate that ^he general 

1^ i 

rcnctions from the parents involved were positive. The majority of parents 

i^elt their involveniert^t was beneficiiil. The major benefit expressed by the parents 

was the enhanced level ot communication and interaction which resuifcted from 

their families doinp the traini/ig activities together. The activities were 

thought to be an excellent start for the p»arent and'> children to learn, work 

and have fun together, ^ . 

As .shown in Table approximately one-fourth of^the parents felt they, did not 
benefit from the ir 'involvement in the project -T^he general nature of their 
criticisms focused on the amount and content of -the training materials: 

* 

* The activities are too long and come too often, I don't have the time 
to ^it down and go through all the activities with my kids. 

* It is too expensive to nvike mistakes, \ won't make a recipe unless I 
know ny fariily will like it I , 

^ Activities should be more action-oriented to keep my kids iTiterested 
and involved. There should be more puzzles and outdoor games. 

The log forms indicated that the program assistants did not clearly understancV' 

that the activities explained ^md practiced ikiring the training sessions were 

J ^ 

to be the "only'* activities taught and demonstrated to their chosen families 
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durinr. tl^^ pix>.^4c.l. Manv t iinos oIIum^ .u'tivitir:; .such as nrwNlftt^rs .md r.rNKP 
losr>ons wrro usod with.lhr families in addition to or in rr^^l act^mont of thr 
lamilv proiecl's activity mjtorial. Tliis makrs it ii\tiir\ilt t^ojovaluato thr 
proioct':; npeciiic impact on tho family- A roa;:ouahlp explanation ot t ho 
utilization of other material;; is that tho ptx^igram assistants wore often faced 
with fiituations whore the^ pi^o joi-t material was irrelevant to the family's 
inimodiate needs or Interest s. ~ * 

It was also noted from the lof.s that- in some cases the parent was not taup,ht 
how to use the iraterial. Manv times the pareiTt was not home and the pijjogram 
assistant, due to time restriction:;, needed to drop off the activity pc|cket» 
which resulted in the. parent usinr. the material vdth her family without pf<or 
expl anat ion . 

ft 

V. MAJOR CONCLUSIONS ' 

1. The effect of training with a parent - ch ild interaction component was positive 
In general, parents who i-eceived training showed higher test scores than 
those who did not receive trainin^^. To be confident that parent-child * 
interaction was the si^^nificant variable, it us important that the training 
content bo controlled, 

a. The mean scores of the parents in Brown and Rcitine counties was signifi- 
cantly higher on the post-test ^than the pretest (p<.Ol). 

b- The mean score of the parents in Ou^agamLt county on the pretest and post - 
test did not change. , * j . 

2. Indication of initial step5; taken by the parents who received the parent- 

■ child interaction component towards developing a "teacher" role for their 

J ■ V i 

cTiildren was noted: 

i.'^fere was a slight incre/i.se in the mean score from the pretest\to the 



\ 



pbsttest of the 7-lU vear old tests 
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b. Examination of the loga and evaluation of dincussion/act ivity materials 
indicates positive response to this teaching method: 



The majority of parehtB (60%) felt their involvement was beneficial 
to themselves and their families. Their involvement enhanced their 
interaction skills with their families and increas^ their understanding 
of their children's mental, physical and emotional development. 

The two major criticisms of parents involved in the parent-child interaction 

component focused on the format type of activity and frequency of the 

training sessions. 

a. The activities were sometimes irrelevant and unrealistic to the families 
because they were age-related and/or contrary to the families' b^sic 
food habits. 

4). The 'activities were \po long, and contained too much material for a 
family to incorporate in a two-week period. * 

The following recommendations for the development of nutrition education 

programs with a parent/child interaction component can be made. 

a. The county staff, program assistants, and research staff involved should 
have their roles clearly defined in order for a trusting relationship 

to develop. During program planning, individual roles and responsi- 
bilities must be decided. Detailed explanation of the training's » 
objectives and goals must be presented at the beginning of the pi?oject 
to satisfy the concerns artd (Questions of those involved. 

b. Content taaght should be congruent with federal and state priorities 
for EniEP families. It is desirable to use the competencies expected 
of graduating families as behavioral obj^tives for the lessons. 

\ 

c. Evaluation measures should be emphasized as imf>ortant means of rating 
. the effectiveness of the training by the involved staff. The tjicting 

measures should be explicitly explained to the county staff an<lT>rogram 
assistants. The instruction of the testing measures should be elaborated 
Optimally, staff members would work on a one-to-one basis with the 
program assistants. 

.1 

d. Teaching techniques should be pract iced extensively during the training 
sessions. Program assistants must be involved in behavior rehersals to 
insure that they are using the appropriate teaching methods with tl^ir 
families. 

e. Activities should be creatively and simply designed and ^phasize 
active behavior". 

^f . Activities should be developed in such a manner that individual family 
members has some choice in activities appropriate to his/her interests^ 
and age. ' 
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